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SATURDAY, FEBRU: , 1877 never truely attayne this grace, till y* Lord in some 

measure shall discover him selfe to us, the sight of God 

: wakes us abhorre ourselves. Yf you have already 

CONTENTS.—N?® 162. attayned this grace, Christ hath pronounced you blessed, 

NOTES :—Edward Whalley—Masssinger and De Musset, 81 yet with y® Apostle I shall pray y 1 abound in it. I 

~ Bpitaphs at Lucerne, 82—Shakspearian —. Tasmanian Abori- | jione my Lord, you will excuse this freedome I have 
A , 


LONDON, 


» ) n of the Turks w undr oA . “ . ° 
Ba ~~ T Je rahi C ri r - Vv assumed; that the Lord in this & all other conditions 
sancroft elegraph iriosities 4 . - 3 - 
rd Ro Siete “temden® @ would deliver you from every evill worke, a 

ie ! Centenarians | Way, & bee your God and guide unto d 


Name—'* t | you by his mightie power through faythe to 
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ad t ds, 4 
in the Augustan Age bt us Christian ghti Sal 
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QUERIES The Wine of the Bible, S6—‘“‘ The Manor of Nor j you ar l rem 1ynes 
brith"—Philip Stubbs —Medalli Art ’ 7 — Addison’s | ‘© My Lord. your most humble 
Hymns by Marvell—Portraits of Charles II. « ‘rom well | ’& affectionate servaunt 
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see and 4. whee ish, 9 ten ruauts a very great reioycing to heare y* y 
Villana—The - Te me ’ : : ! 1soemin ntly instru entall for goodt his } ple 
Dollar Mark a l I shall pray the Lord would k ep your heart 
—Fen (or Fer _ 9 ‘ 1 ’ um : » | [tor lina humble frame under so great mercyes & 
Owen—“* Whittower ssels propelle r c ! you nearer to himself by them. My Lord | must 
Board—Henry : ee A _ : . forget my continued thanks to your Lor’? for your 
— 9 — ' : =? pecutier favour to myselfe; as also those accumulated 


m my sonne, who makes it his ambition to serve your 

, & that he might bee rendred more apt for his 

hnesse & your service, he desires to spend some 

Rotes. months in ffrance to w™ purpose his Highnesse hath bin 

free not onely to give his leave, w™ y° continuation of 

EDWARD WHALLEY. his pay, but very much encouraged him to continue a 

ley’s | yeare in ffran he hath likewise obteyned the approba- 

tion of y* Lord Deputie Fleetwood, & nether hee nor my- 

‘ : selfe can in the least doubt of your Lor’®* concurrence in 

I now send two more, which will : . extending the like favour to him w™ yt you would be 

real character of one of Cromwell’s 1 uster pleased io doe, is y* earnest & humble request of 

generals, and one of whom we know little save] _ “ My Lord, your Lor’* most faytafull 
Mr. Dexter & obliged Servant, 


You were kind enough to insert two of Whal 
letters in your paper of June 10, 1876 (No. 1: 


what has come from hostile sources. R : 

(of Yale College) has re cently sent mea <¢ opy of a iD oer 90 Epw. WHALLEY. 
very interesting paper read by him on l cee 

Whalley and William Goffe, vb ces sian 

their life in America, and ; ‘*Mr. Edw. Whailey, Whitehall, 19 

glad to receive any further inform: I il ain whe be 


them or their families. 
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“For the Right Hon"’* the Lord Henry Cromwell, ] 
Gen. of all the forces in Ireland—these. 

“My Lord,—Greatnes is ever att 1 flattery MASSINGER AND DE MUSSET. 

and such is y* corruption of our natures y ' 


semblance between the plot of Massin *g 
apt to bee sweld with popular f ey egret he plot f Ma — 


lause, few e bet ‘ pits . . 

any are destroved. by it See tent soak Genii ‘ e Picture, and that of Ba werTine, by 

friends wil deale playnely wt you though they loos d de Musset, has never, so far as I know, 

the hand. YfI may take the same freedome w have n tl ubject of publ ec comment. It was first 

used to his Highnesse your ffather, whom I hat NZ | pointed out to me by a lady of h literary d 

both faythfully and affectionately served, my hu : , 7 - "wa 
oe os a tinction, whose name I have no rmiss 

advise is, y‘ you would bewarre of flatterers & strive w hich 1 “Mee , } 

God fora humble heart in your great exaltations, and | Publ sh lassinger, accord ng to the Biographia 

when men most ery you up. doe You most decr: we Dramatica. dre w the plot of Th cture from tl 

selfe in the presence of God—its the humbl il ven shth novel ‘ 

wach, the humble he will hono ] é l 

earts he hath promised to dv 

excellent fruits of Go ls spir t 


It renders us lowly to n a 


nd indeede my Lord wl 
y Lord wi 
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his wife, which in virtue of magic gifts will turn 
yellow if she is tempted, and black if she yields. 
The report of her virtues induces Honoria, the 
Queen of Hungary, who falls in love with Mathias, 
to send Ubaldo and Ricardo to tempt her. Putting 
on one side some complications of no great interest, 
I come to the dino@ment. Sophia is proof against 
all attacks, and, when she finds the object of the 
visit of the two courtiers, confines them in separate 
chambers, and compels them to earn their living 
by spinning. They are thus occupied when the 
king and queen arrive at the castle of Mathias. 
The piece ends with a caution to husbands,— 
“ Which they should duly tender as their life, 
Neither to dote too much nor doubt a wife.”’ 
The Picture was played at the Globe and Black- 
friars Theatre about 1629. A version altered by 
the Rev. H. Bate was produced at Covent Garden, 
Nov. 8, 1783. 

De Musset leaves out the incident of the picture, 
and confines the action to the attempt of Astolphe 
de Rosemberg, a young Hungarian baron, to pre- 
vail over Barberine, the wife of Count Ulric, of 
Bohemia, who treats him after the fashion de- 
scribed in Massinger. De Musset’s play is full of 
poetry and charm. The moral of Barberine, one 
on which De Musset was not in the habit of 
insisting, is delivered by Béatrix d’Arragon, Queen 
of Hungary, in the concluding words addressed to 
her court after she has read the letter in which 
Barberine has described her treatment of the Baron 
de Rosemberg :— 

“Si vous riez de cette lettre, seigneurs chevaliers, 
Dieu garde vos femmes de malencontre. 11 n'y a rien 
de si sérieux que l’honneur. Comte Ulric, jusqu’a 
demain nous voulons rester votre hdétesse, et nous en- 
tendons qu’on publie que nous avons fait le voyage ex- 
prés, suivie de toute notre cour, afin qu’on sache que le 
toit sous lequel habite une honnéte femme est aussi 
saint lieu que l’église, et que les rois quittent leurs 
palais pour les maisons gui sont a Dieu.” 

Some of your readers may be able to point to 
the earliest known version of the story whence it 
was taken by De Musset and by Painter. 

J. Kyienr. 
EPITAPHS AT LUCERNE. 

Taking shelter lately in the Franciscaner-Kirche, 
at Lucerne, during a violent rainstorm, I caught 
sight, through the iron gates of a chapel opening 
mto the north aisle, of monuments that 
ittracted my special attention ; so much so that, 
the rain notwithstanding, I made my way to the 
adjoining “ Kloster” in search of a Franciscan to 
unlock me the gates. I found, however, that their 
place knew “ the lowly brethren of the Cord” no 
more ; they had been banished from it years ago ; 
and I could not but feel an emotion of regret that 
a “liberal” government should have been too 
illiberal to allow them to remain. I found neither 
monk nor churchman; but the chapel was at 


. 
some 





length opened for me, and I copied the inscriptions 
on two of the monuments. There is a playful yet 
serious quaintness and impressiveness about them 
that may please others besides myself, and perhaps 
merit a corner for these epitaphs in the pages of 
“N. & Q.” They are as follows :— 
I. 

Quid sum Viator? Quod tu eris paulo 

post: umbra, nihil. Fui Josepnus am Ruyy, 

Prztor summus, Labarifer, Pontificia Cohortis 

Ductor, omnia qu favens Respublica conferre 

potuit. Sed fui, et omnia ne mors eriperet, vivug 

deposui, ut nudus in terram reverterer. Vt gra- 

tus essem Lucerne, consilio opera exemplo lu- 

cere volui. Ignosce chara patria si tantum 

volui. Lucendo extinctus sum. Tu Viator 

ut Deus mihi ignoscat et lucem 

zeternam reddat, quaso, precare. 

tatis LXVI. Ann, MDCXCII. 


II. 
D. O. M. 
Lege Viator, et Luge ; 
Quod enim tu es hoc ego fui, 
Et quod nunc ego sum tu brevi eris, 
Umbra, nihil. 
Fui ego Jacospus BALTHASAR 
Illustrissimee reipublicee Lucernensis consiliariuz, 
Sed non inveni consilium contra mortem. 
Fui major, et quidem generalis, 
Sed mors me fecit esse minorem. 
Fui senator, 
Sed mors senatorem, et quidem jam senem 
Absque ullo respectu sustulit 
Fui director salis, 
Nec tamen sal a putredine me potuit praservare. 
Fui etiam summus przetor, 
Et hance dignitatem mors mihi non eripuit, 
Sed ipsus ego senis et laboribus confectus 
Eandem adhuc vivens deposui. 
Hec omnia fui, 
Sed jam nunc LXXV annorum seniculus 
Ad nihilum redactus, 
Et anno MpccxxXxII!I, die xx1x Januarij 
In sepulchro parentum meorum 
Tumulatus 
Exspecto carnis resurrectionem, 
Et vitam zternam 
Amen. 
Denato natI saXa heC posVere parentI, 
hIs qVod non habeant saXea CorDa probant. 
Each epitaph is headed with an escutcheon sur- 
mounted by a coronet. In the first of the two 
cases, the coronet, with grim humour, is again 
surmounted by a death’s head, wearing plumes 
and adorned with mantling; and in the second 
case the escutcheon has supporters. There are 
points of resemblance between the two inscrip- 
tions ; but the former appears to be the more 
elegant, the latter to have, with less animation, 
somewhat more strained; and, as the 
interval in their dates is forty-one years, they are 
probably not by the same hand. 
Joun W. Boye, F.S.A. 
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NOTES 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
“DaiLy BEAUTY,” Othello, Act v. se. 1, ll. 18-2 
** Tf Cassio do ren 
ith a dayly beauty in his life 
ugly.” 


He h 

That makes me 
In Prof. John Wilson’s Dies Boreal 
April, 1850), Talboys remarks : 


“ Shakespeare afterwards makes Tago say that Cassio 























ND O 


jon. The common reading cannot 


‘has a daily beauty in his life.’ Where do we see it 
In his diatson with that ‘fitchew’! From pleading witl 
the divine Desdemona on a question to | f life or 
death, to go straight to sup—and sleep with Bianca !” 
It is incredible that Iago should have accorded such 
praise to a “ water-fly ” like Cassio, whose only 
heauty was that of a scented dandy. I am socon- | 
eeal of this, that I venture to broach long 
cuarded conjecture of my own, viz., that tl 
printer dropped an n after y, in “ dayly,” and ther 
converted the ¢ into 1. We improve both sens¢ 
ind rhythm if we read— 

“ He hath a daynty beauty in his lif 

Note that no moral exceller in Cassio we 1 | 
have been valued by Iago, nor could it have made | 
him jealous. But Iago was rough soldi ) 
none of the external graces \ h win smiles f 

r women ; whereas Cassio was i lad es’ an, | 


whose delicate beauty and courteous demeanour 
fered an intolerable contrast to the plain f 

anners of Iago, JABI 
Athenzeum Club. 
“Ornecio,” Act iv. sc. 2(5"S, vi. 405 Iw 





sorry to see a question rais 


meaning of a passage in the nn 











} 
‘| 


| my mind, 


speech o & Ot llo. Previous to that spec *h he | 
contemp! ition of Desdemona and her exceeding | 
beau ary the apparent goo dness of her beauty, | 
nl hi s own conviction of the falsehood of it all, | 
ind his great love wasted, and the pity of it, and | 
the sorrow and the dichenoun, he had given way as | 
only a great and sterling soul could do to con- |} 
vulsive weeping During that he hears not | 
Desdemona’s voice or ‘its a 1 to | recall to 
Venice. In the great abstrac m of his crie f | 
Ve nice and its council have become as thing 
But the image of Job -_ e sufferings become 
present to his mind, and Job’s patience, and his 
feeling that Job in all wily triais had never been 


tried like that— 
“ Had it 1 heaven 
To try me with affliction ; had they rained 
All kinds of sores and shames on my bare head,” 


please 
pie 


with surpassing — ty concealed her actions not 
only from himself but from everybody, including 
her own close and by no means over-scrupulous 
attendant. Othello’s experience would hav 
him that neither the best nor worst of women a 
the passi mate defenders, or de ders at all, 
unchastity in any member of their sex :— 





e taught 
re 


of 





“ And yet she ’Il kneel and pray ; I have seen her do’t.” 


Othello had full belief in the falseness of his wife. 
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r t had ocul there- 
of as he = te d had of her sanctity, and he is 
founded at the possibility of the co-existence of 
tual prayer with habitual evil. 


r demonstration 


con- 


RCHANT OF VENICE,” AcT vV. 


Mi 
63-65:— 
* Such harmonie is in immortall soules, 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
we cannot heare it.’ 
First Folio. 


Lp th gre ssly clos se in ut, 


Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it ix, we cannot hear it.’ 
Common Reading. 
I reé 


critics, 


pectfully submit, for the consideration of 
that the folio is right as to the order of the 
italicized, but that for in we should read 
be right. We 
lo not close the music in, we shut it out. The 
‘muddy vesture of decay ”=the scriptural phrase 
* hous Job iv. 19). Through our closed 
doors we cannot hear “ the music of the spheres.” 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 


words 


of clay” 


‘Tue Tempest,” Act 11. sc. 1.—It seems in- 
redible that some one should not already have 
| suggested the following reading, which must, I 


- | that 


think, have been as Shakspeare wrote the 
“T forget 
But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my | 
Most busy, least when I do.” 


Pp ussage : 
vbours ; 


in his soliloquy with the reflection 
he is forgetting his work : 

“But these thou he continues. “ which 

quite refresh my labours, and keep me 

I am doing least 


H. Wep 


He pulls up 


occupy 
busiest 


ghts, 


when, with my hands, 
i;WOOD. 





TASMANIAN ABORIGINES.—Will it interest the 
readers of “N. & G.” to know the numbers and 
condition of the Tasmanian natives in the year 


1844? The following is an extract from a journal 
kept by my late friend, George White of Melbourne : 
“* June 1844. Arrived at the Settlement on 
Flinders Island in Bass’s Straits.” This settle- 
ment was formed for the purpose of attempting to 
civilize the Van Diemen’s Land natives, who were 
sent here, two hundred in number, all told, in the 
year 1834, since which period twenty more have 
been brought here. 

‘ Visited the blacks and found everything clean and 
c Ba oe = a they were lodged in neat white-washed 


| huts, each containing ene room with a fireplace and bed- 


stead. In front of the cottages are the church and jail, 
neither of which presents any architectural beauties. 
There are other comfortable buildings for the coxswain, 
catechist, and the army, consisting of one sergeant and 
two privates. Some ground has been cleared, and gardens 
made capable corns the settlement with vegetables, 
&c.; but the land about the settlement is generally poor, 
and the water used is brackish and unwholesome. The 
total number of inhabitants at present is eighty, namely, 
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fifty-seven Van Diemen’s Land Blacks and twenty-three 
Whites; so that in ten years there has been a decrease 
of 163 on a total of 220, or an average of sixteen and three- 
tenths per annum. The greatest amount of deaths was 


on its first establishment, and this is accounted for by | 


the sudden change in habits of life and diet, the Van | 
Diemen's Land Government at that time only supplying 
hem with salt beef and flour There have be l 
superintendents in the course of ten years. Tl 
have been very few; I only saw four childré 
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n, two of 




















them half casts, and it is evident a very few years will 
see the extinction of the race. They sing psalms uy 
at marbles, beg tobacco of visitors, and smoke as gas 
their supply la Almost every night a corobbery 
ld, which is a kind of dramatic dance. 
his strange wild dance of the aborigines of all parts 
f New Holland as well as of Van Diemen’s Land 
Se n mystic, festive, and martial occasions I 
sually celebrated in the night by the light of fires 
ch produce a highly wild and picturesy eff 
See also F Year Lusty Fel H 
\ C LS4¢ 
G. H. Ha 3 
Bethlem Hospital 
LD I ( l ) 
i \ ) I I eu m 
viven by Speed 14 ( 
P ; ; | 4 4 G7 
( t rel | | 
+} } 
rig! wrongly ] 
leu number the peo} of I 
} mpor f ! of ‘ 
hich seems worthy of « pe l ] 
vi to he I enay r wi ) 
the t, characte which, 1 
knowledged, pre-emin¢ ou oT 
kish at f to-day :-— 
rl ure for the most ng-boned 
well 7 rtioned, of 0 1 l, 
base-1 led, slaves to t eriors in 
ell n Country: yet und =con 
I 1ous of other Nati ke in foul 
corn should compared nt 
They pass not to cou a ( i rse 
of traffick: nor do ey think they are bound to keep 
promise unless it make for their advantage. The greatest 
praise they have by due desert is their strict obedience 
to their Discipline of War: no sedition, no tumult, no 
hat in their Camp or March, in much that oft times 
many thousands on a suddain surprise their mies 
unawares, with so very little noise as not to be heard in 


their approach. 
‘ No difficulty can be commanded which they are not 
ready to perform, without any respect at ali had t 
danger, 
in brief, 


eisure 


be it to pass Rivers, scale Walls, stand Centinel : 


they care not to eat or sleep in War, but 
and are the truest military men upon earth 


F. D. 


Nottingham. 


Tre Brrrapiace or ArcupisHor BANcRoFrT.— 
this prelate, according to the testimony of all 
authorities. Unfortunately, however, there are 
two Farnworths in the county—one a considerable 


~| former. Canon Raines, in 


Farnworth, in Lancashire,” was the birthplace of 


manufacturing town, near Bolton, very well known; 
the other a village near Prescot, not so well known, 
To “which of the twain” the honour should be 
assigned has hitherto not been clear. 
Hist, of Lanc.), Hook (Lives of Archbishops), and 
of the principal 
| biograpl _- } ive all assumed In 


Baines 


| most Lancashire 
favour of the 


his Notitia Cestriensis 


writers on 


has almost, if not altogether, stood alone in con- 
| tending for the latter <A writer of biographical 
| sketch of the Archbishop that appeare 1 a re 
ly a bet ot tt Bolton a A peen € 
pains to resolve the que 7 h he | heen 
i on ihled ¢ do by eal 3s } ‘ 3 in +} 
pl The registers of Bol ! 
| before 1587, so that nothing ] tive « be ex 
| pe ed ftro1 them It 1 } ever, toun hat 
the I ( I rol not pp r her 
| y la half after the Ar hop 
é B of Pi fortunately commenc 
j I ve S$ prio! to the | rth of the \ 
} Dlshop Lwo the earliest entries record tl 
rl ( ohn Ba f 1 the bap 
( Bancroft t father ar elder 
brother of the pr é V under the date of 
se 1544, is tl ving :—“*R Bancroft 
‘ nto J ] f pt the x daly 
rhis ( es th rthpl of the 
\rel s! I ] n, that tor so 
y é ! of must 
surrender , | vorth, near Pre 
\ é ! tl I of the 1 
| { opposed » that of th 
| majority of L has re the 


leg which the o words ¢ 

De Honor litudis Is g Y turri- 
her inintncuniieonndl They were trat 
|, al wittot 1 “rer ‘ . The | 
| t] V t r RP | } I 
| Extra rd y the vo long rds t 
} former consist r ¢ thirteen, t] ors € 
| ; 52 4} " 4} ] ‘ 
| ble I am told that they are not the longes 
| th it | ] ed over the el , wil vord 
occupying three line 1d cor ng a hundt 
| and sevel letters, hav heen legrapl I 


r= heard that, in Cornwall, mini 


in transmitting (or rather, I presume, immed ately 
after transmitting) important news Lond 

with orders to buy or sell mining shares, hat 
sometimes te legraphed messages containing long 


and perplexing Cornish names, and 

to be “repeated” back to the senders ; the ir object 
being to occupy the wires for a few minutes so a 
to prevent the sending of rival messages. 


Joun W. Boys, F.S. 


re qu rea 


A. 





Vaits.—I doubt not that the experience of th 
| last autumn has convinced many of your readers, 
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fthey had any doubt on the subject, that the dis- Many years ago, in the parlour of a small inn in 
cussion of this heavy tax, in the Times and other the neighbourhood, I saw an engraving of the 
papers a year or two ago, has had little effect upon | pillar, and on the margin underneath it was men- 
it, For example, we still hear the offer of a good tioned that suitable inscriptions were engraved on 
lay’s shooting being refused because it is known|the pillar in Welsh, Latin, and English, but 


that the head keeper can accept nothing but | several times on my visits to it I have looked for 

















“paper.” However, the following little story | them in vain. The pillar is circular in form, and 
shows, I think, more clearly than anything I re- | rises from a square substructure, which forms its 
member readit hat the was quil is serious | | 
n the t cer \ n 1 not even mi | 
q y the litth I é hicl é 
rtil [ tal tiy r 
1 k yf k } ‘ tere an 
eal to have be é probably vy f oft 
he readers of ** N ) \ t middle 
entury e | t] 1 f 
H nof kill F ‘ 
Robbie Hat n ry befor I é 
769 had run ti I ( ite nad W > 
S ‘ d I n yus tar 
After a arty a kK Cas tl cuests Vv 
to receiv 
1] l f i u i 
nf but w < t for y 
cer ny their f nce hted up w 
g aching I What did ’ ( 
Rot Is, wher had hi local vit] Cor 
I ) I t 
ca De 7 v = ] 4 l ' ] | P to I ; ol th 
lt Kind I f have | iten Ked In 
I nd who 1 have | the neigh hood, but factor eliabl 
| I ve ever bee re I i re to ther 
A. I ] ( Joun Picxrorp, M.A 
Maltby, near Rotherham. 
uy . Lori R Abo té es 
Shrev y rises ruptly f } tif } } An EXTRAORDINARY BLUNDER In Gipst 
a rv. ’ Sey ’ . “(CAMDEN On p. 194 of the second edition ol 
} ed the B n. re . . of ! Gibson’s Camden is an account of a silver plate 
fthe Malvern Hil Worcestershire. and from | found at Sutton, near Ely, bearing what Gibson 
: I of wl t prospect of | calls a “ Dano-Saxon inscription.” Gibson give 
kind ‘ ed. t] a as of “ twelve | a translation of this inscription, omitting the first 
nties. | three words, which “ the learned person to whom 
A tall 7 lar or colut erected on ¢ fF the the piate was submitted ingenu isly confess¢ l 
peaks in order to commemorate the cek 1 | himself unable to understand,” but whi h he sup 
1 Adi 1 Lord | posed to be some sort of magical gibberish. The 
Georze Brydees Rodney, | “learned person’s” rendering is as follows : 
West Ir n seas, |’ O Lord, Lord, him always defend who carries me 
run "| about with him. Grant him whatever he desires.” 


| Fortunately, however, the description is supple- 
| mented by an engraving of the relic, which displays 
is | in singularly legible characters th following pure 
| Anglo-Saxon legend : 

yf | “ Eduwen me ag age hyo drihten drihten hine awerie 
Se me hire ztferie buton hyo me selle hire agenes willes”” 
that engagement, and whose medallions of lone |<. Eduwen owns me; may the Lord own her 5 the Lord 
. ~ ’ 5 him curse who carries me away from her, unless she 

. on it—William Bayne, | give me away of her own will”). 
bh Uliam Blair, and L r Robert Manners. Near | I have as the opportunity of asce rtaining 
‘a the grave of one of England’s greatest states whether this strange blunder is perpetuated or 
— Lord Palmerston. | corrected in subsequent editions of Camden, but it 
* The East Neuk of Fife, by the Rev. Walter Wood, | is worth noting as an indication of the state of 
AM., ed. 1862. we | Anglo-Saxon scholarship in the early part of the 
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Is the relic known to be still in 


LEorrIic. 


last century. 
existence ? 


Campen CorroporaTED.—I have met with two 
instances which corroborate Camden’s account of 
the superstitions of the native Irish, and prove the 
tenacity of their hold upon the lower order of the 
race. He says, “If they never lend out fire to their 
neighbours it adds length to life.” To lend out 
fire is common enough in Ireland, where I -have 
often seen women and girls running from their 
neighbours’ cabins with a bit of red turf smoking 
in a wisp of straw. But I have just heard of a 
London woman going to take a light from the fire 
of an Irish neighbour, in whose room lay a sick 
child, and who was sternly and peremptorily re- 
pulsed, under the idea that to take a portion of 
the light away would take from the life of the 
child. Camden also mentions a species of divina- 
tion by looking through a blade-bone of a sheep : 
“If they find it dark in any part, they think it 
portends a funeral out of that family.” A lady 
long resident in Greece informed me that at the 
present day the Greeks use the blade-bone of a 
lamb, held up against the light, as a means of fore- 
telling events; and an Irish servant, who in her 
youth had recourse to the formula, tells me that 
the peasant girls seek on the hill sides and in the 
fields the weather-bleached blade-bone of a sheep, 
which kept till the moon isat the full, and stabbed 
with a knife at midnight, while the following con- 
juration is repeated, is potent to recall the affec- 
tion of a wavering or neglectful lover :— 

** Tt is not this bone I mean to stick, 

But my true love’s heart I mean to prick, 

Wishing him neither rest or sleep 

Until he comes with me to speak.” 
If by any means the bone can be placed under 
the pillow of the lover, the charm will be more 
efficacious. ENILORAC. 


TrapE AT Leeps, Mancnester, axp Cot- 
CHESTER, IN 1746.—In The Travels of Tom Thumb 
over England and Wales, London, 1746, are the 
following observations. He says, when at Leeds : 

“T lay in the town a week, to observe the tuesday’s 
and saturday’s market, which lasts only one hour each 
morning, beginning at six in the summer and seven in 
the winter. It is amazing to see with what facility and 
method the great number of tressels are brought out, the 
cloths laid upon them, and all or a great part disposed of. 
In the two hours that I was a spectator of these markets, 
I was informed that near fifty thousand pounds were 
dealt for, and all without the least hurry or disturbance, 
the seller telling the price in a low voice, and he that 
comes to buy agreeing or disagreeing in few words. The 
cloth market being over. the linnen-drapers, hardware 
men and shoemakers, take the place of the clothiers.” 

He tells us also :— 


“Manchester is a remarkable instance of the good 
effect freedom has upon trade. As this town is neither 
city nor corporation, but properly no more than a village, 


pleases, without being subject to the restraint of par. 
ticular laws. Hence it is grown to contain above 50.009 
inhabitants, a number that can be match'd in very few 
of our cities.” 
Of the decline of trade at Colchester he says :~ 
“When I was there, some of the old master-weayer 
told me this town alone had, within their memory, 
returned 30,0001. weekly for the stuffs there manufac. 
tured, which were sold chiefly to the Spaniards. I asked 
them how much the return might be at this time, but 
could get no other answer than * Next to nothing, Sir,’ 
and a melancholy shake of the head.” 
Ratrn N. Jaues, 
Ashford, Kent. 


CENTENARIANS IN THE AvausTaAN AGE.—Ti- 
bullus (lib. iv. ad Messallam) wrote of some hardy 
enemies :—- 

“Testis Arupinus et pauper natus in armis, 

Quem si quis videat vetus ut non fregerit ztas, 

Terna minus Pyliz miretur secula fame, 

Centum fecundos Titan renovaverit annos, 

Ipse tamen velox celerem super edere corpus 

Audet equum, validisque sedet moderator habenis.” 

a ae We 

Curious Curistran Name.—In the Times of 
Jan. 12, 1875, “ Fruizeannah” Lowe appears asa 
defendant at one of the police courts. 

J. F. GANTILLoy, 


“THE SPIT OF HIS FATHER.” —Cp. French, “C'est 
son pére tout craché” (“ He’s the very image of 


his father” See passage from Voltaire.  Cri- 
pinade in Littré (sub voce “ Craché ”). 


A. L. Maruew, M.A. 
Wadham College, Oxford. 


Querics. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


Toe Wixe or tHe Brisite.—Are there any 
grounds for supposing that the wine mentioned 
in the Old Testament as used by the Jews, and in 
the New as used by our Lord and his apostles 
and the early Christians generally, was of an un- 
intoxicating nature? About a twelvemonth ago I 
read some learned letters in a provincial news- 
paper from a correspondent who maintained this 
view, and whose arguments, as he appeared to know 
Hebrew, were entitled at any rate to considera- 
tion. He said that there are nine names for wine 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, the principal of which 
are yayin, shekar, and tirosh; that the first two 
of these were intoxicating, and by implication 
(though he admitted he could not put his finger on 
particular prohibitory passages) forbidden to the 
Jews; this he positively asserted. Tirosh, he 
said, was not intoxicating, and it was accordingly 





every man is at liberty to follow what occupation he 





lawful for the Jews to use it. With regard to the 
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New Testament, he said that the word used in the 
Greek for wine, ocvos, was, like our own word 
“wine.” a general term, and might mean either an 
intoxicating or an unintoxicating beverage, accord- 
ing to circumstances. For instance, as I under- 
stood him, had the narrative of the miracle wrought 
by our Lord at Cana, or of the Last Supper, or 
St. Paul’s advice to Timothy to “take a little wine 
is often infirmities,” 


for his stomach’s sake and | 
been written in Hebrew, the word used for wine 
in all these passages would have been tirosh : 
whereas in the apostolic warning, “Be not drunk 
with wine, wherein is excess,” it would have been 
shekar or yayin. Now, I have been a total ab- 
stainer myself for nearly twenty years, but being 
unconnected with any Temperance body I have no 
esprit de corps to ke ep up, and I confess that the 
above statements, so far as they refer to the pro- 
hibition of fermented, and the permission to drink 
unfermented, wine, appear to me in the highest 
degree improbable—indeed, almost absolute non- 
sense. As, however, I am entirely ignorant of 
Hebrew, I cannot take upon myself positively to 
assert this. The writer went so far as to say that 
he was ready, when called upon to do so, to prove 








that the wine made by our Lord at the marriage | 


feast at Cana was unfermented, which seems to me 
rather a | old assertion. 

A writer in “N. & Q.” about fourteen years ago, 
signing himself “S. L., an Unpledged Total 
Abstainer,” dealt with the subject of the wine of 
he Bible, which he maintained was certainly fer- 
mented, and consequently of an intoxicating 
nature ; but he did not go into this question of 
the distinction between yayin and tirosh. Will 
some of your readers and contributors who are 
acquainted with Hebrew help me with their know- 
ledge, and do what they can to clear up the diffi- 
culty of the various distinctions between yayin, 
shekar, tirosh, &c.? It is rather that 
Cruden, in his Concordance, states that the wines 
of Palestine, so far from being unfermented grape- 
juice, were “heady.” I daresay, however, that 

I am 5] 


curious 


teetotallers : 
the writer I have been quoting) are ready enough 
to grant this ; only they maintain, I presume, that 
the good Jews did not use these heady wines, but 
limited themselves to the harmless tirosh. It is 
easy to understand the “ pull” it would give the 
Good Templars and other Temperance men over 
their opponents if they could once for all prove 
that the Bible absolutely forbids the use of fer- 
mented wine just as much as the Koran does; 
but “ Credat Judzeus Apella, non ego.” 

I have stated that I am a total abstainer, and 
as Ido not care to publish my personal habits to 
all and sundry, I will depart from my usual 
custom of appending my name to my articles, and 
will simply sign myself 

Ay Otp ConTRIBUTOR. 





aking of extreme ones like | 


author of The Anatomie of Abuses, 
| birthplace, father’s 
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“THe Manor or Noresritu.”—At about two 
miles from the village of Godstone, in Surrey, is 
situated the manor of Nobright. Brayley’s Surrey, 
vol. iv. p. 137, tells me that “the manor or reputed 
manor of Norbrith, Nonbrith, or Norbright, now a 
farm, about two miles south of the village, is men- 
tioned as one of the manors settled by Sir J. Evelyn 
in 1653 on the marriage of his son with Mary 
Farmer. It has been some time the property of 
the Snow family, and is now in the occupation of 
Mr. Hall, farmer.” Manning’s Surrey, vol. ii. 
p. 330, states that “in 1337 (10 Edward III) 
John de Latimer died seised of the manor of Nor- 
brith.” But these authorities are silent on one 
point, viz., the origin of the name and its first 
application to the estate under consideration. My 
impression is that its derivative roots are Saxon 
The word has evidently become corrupted from the 
original term. I wish very much to ascertain the 
meaning of the name. ARCH-EOLOGIST. 


Puitie Stusps.—I am anxious to learn any 
particulars respecting the life of Philip Stubbs, the 
1583, &c., his 
he died, &c. 


“was born of 


name, where 
Wood, Athen. Oxon., says that he 
genteel parents, but where, one of his descendants 
of both his names, who is a Vintner, living in 
the Parish of St. Andrew’s Undershaft, London, 
knows not.” This latter Philip was son of 
“Richard Stubbs, Gent., of Chiselhurst, Kent, 
Clerk of the Check to Henrietta Maria, Consort of 
Charles I.” Was this Richard son or grandson of 
the author of The Anatomic of A buses ? 

Katherine, wife of Philip Stubbs, whose life and 
death are described in The Christall Glasse for 
Christian Women, died at Burton-on-Trent, when 
not quite twenty-one years of age, as related in hea 
life, after having given birth toason. Was the 
above Richard this son, or did Philip marry again } 

Wood also Says that “ near of kin, if not brother 
or father to this Philip, was Joh. Stubs, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Gent., a most rigid Puritan, author of 
A Discoverie of a Gaping Gulf for England by 
another French Marriage, &e.” What was the 
exact relationship ! 

In the Shakespeare Soc. Papers, vol. iv., 1849 
Mr. James Purcell Reardon gives some specimens 
of Stubbs’s writing, and promises “on a future 
occasion to furnish some particulars of his life 
which have hitherto escaped notice but are worth 
preserving.” Were these ever published ? 

Any information on these points will mucl 
oblige. lenny Stusrs, B.A. 

Danby, Ballyshannon. 


Mepatuic Artists.—Can any one give me the 
best authorities on the lives and works of the fol- 
lowing medallic artists: Bain, Faulkner, Hilliard, 
Kirk, Milton, Pidgeon, Pingo, Stothard, Webb, 
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Wolff, Wyon, Yeo? Also, who was I. V.N., 


initials appear on a medal of the Duke of Cum- 


berland ? | 


Marvetut.—A 
rly (art. ~ 


Appison’s Hyrmys By 
says, in the New Church Quart 
Literature”), “ Many persons are 


that ‘The spacious firmament on high’ and ‘ When 
all thy mercies, O my God,’ are not Addison’s, 
but Andrew Marvell’s.” What is the authority 
for this, or in what edition of Marvell are the 
hymns? They are not in the only one I can con- 
sult, which purports to be complete—one publishe 


1870 by Murra} , of (Jueen Square. 








C. F. S. Warreys, M.A 
sexhill. 
[In addition to what has been already said on this 
subject in“ N.& Q I* S. v. 439, 513, 548, 5 * ix. 373, 
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MWELL., 


body knows, the scene of Charles II.’s escape 
his pursuers in the oak tree and in various secret 
hiding-places, there is, over th — » in the 
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Tue Great WATERFALLS OF 
shall be much obliged if you 
information, either through the medium of 
columns or by reference, respecting the 
waterfalls, of which I am 
descriptions and _ statistics. Most 
writers appear to have dealt with the subject very 


THE 
can me 


celebrated 


superficially, and the table of thirty celebrated 
waterfalls in the Universal Geography (Relig. 
Tract Soc., 1876) is very inaccurate in its statistics, 
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Tue ARMS BORNE BY Joun ApeL WALTER, O} 
Bussripce.—I should feel very anette obliged 
by receiving it iformation with regard to the arms 
borne by John Abel Walter, of Busbridge, in the 


yof Surrey. He represented that county in 
iament for many years, and died, I believe, in 
tter half of the last century. I have always 





Arg., cuttée de sang, tw 
ire, over all a lion ram sa., but 
like this confirmed. D. A. W. 
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“ Pour oil upon the troubled waters.” 






J. C. J. 
On the fly _ of a copy of an True Pro ws of 
N trdamus (edit. ae iere 2) is written ‘Ann 
( edie N A ae = 7 > 1697 and benea th, in the 


same h 


andwriting :— 


**Old prophecies foretell our fall at hand, 
When bearded men in floating castles land.” 
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» was the author of the Oriel grace-cup song? On 
th of June, 1826, it was sung at the college. The 
ree runs thus — 
Itet mater Oriel in imis penetralibus, 
t is honestissimis vacare Saturnalibus ; 
V bus canendum est Latinis et Ionicis, 
udiendum vatibus, ut mihi, macaronicis : 
Sing, then 
All true men, 
From pulpit, bar, or quorum, 
Floreat Oriel, 
In seecula szeculorum. O. C. 
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of it is as contrary to its present condition as 
words could possibly make it. Enormous labour 
has been expended by the Rev. Canon J. F. 
Wickenden in the classification, &c., of all the 
early documents and charters of this peculiarly 
rich collection. I have some experience of the 
condition of chapter and other corporate archives, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that the ar 
rangements at Lincoln are the most admirable and 
perfect of their kind. The suggestion that the 
Oxford pre-Reformation record 5 coal be easily 
separated and removed from ene at Lincoln 
seems to me more than doubtful, 2 muld not 
have been made by any one acqua ted with the 
nature of many of these documents. 

would involve the complete mutilation of num 

ularies that are engre zed on each 
side of the parchment. But perhaps your corre- 
spondent may refer to the episcopal registers of 
the ancient see of Lincoln, which 1 have not con- 
sulted ; yet, if these were kept like those of various 
other sees, such a separation would be still more 
impossible, for the institutions and other episcopal 


rous early chart 


acts relative to particular benefices are not, as a] 


rule, so classified as to make the abduction of 
portion feasible without destroying the whole. 
It seems probabl Derbyshire 


le that will this year 


obtain a —? of its own, but that portion of the | 


Lichfield episcopal registers (which are nearly per 
fect from t of the thirteenth century down 
pertaining to this county could not be 
any other process than tran cribing 
The importance of preserving and giving con- 
ditional access to historic secular 
and ecclesiastical, appears now to be for the 
part fully recognized by those in whose charg 
they remain. I may mention that the ancient 
capitular archives of Lichfield are passing through 
the capable hands of Bishop Hobhouse, and the 
county Derbyshire are being most 
thoroughly and laboriously 
Colvile, Esq., the 


I 
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1€ close 
wards 
separated by 


documents, both 


records of 


ex-High-Sheriff. As a pro- 


vincial antiquary, I desire to enter a most earnest 
protest against the centralization of all documents 
in London. The warehousing of all registers and 


other local documents, in one central storehouse, 
would entail additional trouble and expense on 
nine out of ten persons desirous of consulting such 
documents for any practic: al or useful purpose. 
Moreover, the true spirit of archeology, apart from 
professional book-making, would be sadly thwarte: 
by the adoption of any such proposal. The student | 
who might have to look for some ancient church 
document in a narrow lane of the City, instead of 
within the very building to which it pertained, as 
in the muniment room over the Galilee porch of 
Lincoln Cathedral, would miss all the collateral 


pence Ait that give life and reality to the faded 
parchment before him, to 
instincts that 


say nothing of those 
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who could gravely propose to sweep out the 
archives from Lincoln Cathedral (even with the 
intention of docketing them in iron pigeon-holes 
in “a comfortable room” in Fetter Lane) with 
those who, two centuries ago, str pps | the same 
building of its br: There would 
be a considerable difference in the two actions, | it 
it would only be a ery of degree. Now, 
when the pol f ! 
I 


ass the m in 


sses, 


ld, of course, 





however. f dispersing our cen- 
| tralized fine art « throughout the pro- 
| viuaces is making such rapid progress, I cannot 


ectl ons 





i} conceive that the cent 





ralization of archives w ] 
meet with much favour. 
By all means I every care be taken to see tha 
| those who have the eustody of important d 
|} ment do the a A) Could not the l vers 
| the existing Historic MSs. Commission be « 
it nded, so as to include a report on all 
| episcopal, corporation, and county archives ! 
then, in cases where it was necessary, 1 


i 
igrants be made by the Ecclesiastical Commis 


| sioners, or by the Treasury, towards their efficier 
| arrangement, making all due provision for publ 


access ? 

| With regard to parish registers, an extensivi 
acquaintance with them in De rbyshire and other 
ges me to admit that much of what is 
I believe that, in the 


admirable oO! eulous 


|} counties obl 
| said of their custody is true. 
najority ol more 
| custodians could be found than the parish clergy, 
then in this, as in all cases, provision should 
gainst the minority. - ng 
ury the old register of H: ut 





cases, no 


heedless 
| the present cent 
| De rbyshire, from 1554 to 1610, has | ni 
} in two other parishes in the county, to my own 
knowledge, the old ag ry have bee n url vously 
| mutilated within the last ten years. Only las 
| year I saw two instances of the value put upon re 
I give the edi 
names of all I mention). In one case, I found th 
registers—dating back to 1538—in the 
| house, and the particular volume to which I wi shed 
It to refer on a small table close to the fire in h 
| cottage, the leaves being prop ped open by a half 
i umed pot of beer and a short pipe, the 
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| gisters in certain parishes 


clerk's 


} 





adsues 
in which were still warm, as the clerk had been 
suddenly called off from the copying of an entry. 
The place in which the registers were kept was a 
small cupboard, destitute of a lock, and not two 
feet distant from the fireplace. In _ other case 
the registers were kept in the vestry ; but the vestry 
was and is used as a d: uy school, and not only as @ 
day school, but as a mid- day refreshment room for 
those scholars who come from a distance. On one 
| oceasion I saw a lad of a cleanly disposition, pre- 


| paratory to attacking an apple, wipe his knife, with 
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which he had been cutting his bread and bacon, | Lord Romilly’s laudable plan of bringing all th: 
between the parchment leaves ofvone of the old | old registers to London. But there is not the 
parish registers that was lying uncared for on the | least appearance of this being done, and therefore 
absent master’s desk. Something, then, should | I offered my suggestions for their publication. I 
be done to ensure the due care of these registers. | think, too, even if the registers were in London, as 
I should be very loath to see them removed from proposed, and accessible at fixed hours to thos« 
their own parishes, and cannot help thinking that | with whom such researches are a profession and not 

merely an enchanting relaxation from daily busi- 
a fire-proof safe would be sufficient. But if this | 


a penalty atta hing to neglect to keep them within 
ness, that the annual issue of two or three register 
should not suffice, surely it would be far preferable | volumes would be none the less desirable and 


} 


. . , | 
for the « arly registers of eat h ur hdeac ynry, county, | We le ome. 





or possibly diocese, to be gathered together, rather| Sir Joun Maciean speaks, alas! too 

than have them deposited in any central pan-| when he says that “in many parish register 

technicon, liable to the destruction of a single | there is not one entry in a hundred that one person 
conflagration, and only accessible to travelled or|in a hundred thousand, or one genealogist in a 
moneyed antiquaries. I believe, however, that a | hundred, would care an iota about.” Still, I would 
very brief Bill, which would be amply sufficient to chance it that each register would contain many 
se the careful guardianship of our parish re-| entries interesting to every genealogist. For 





I may remark that I never yet ¢ camined 
ter in which I did not find some entry which 

ire, I SINCE rely hope that local arch: \ | have been worth ten shillings to me about 

gorously resist all efforts to deprive | the price each volume will cost us if we issue tw 


uld « sily be drafted, and readily made 
law Until such a scheme has been tried and 








e churches of those parish annals which | a year. 

it is now the rule and not the exception to value | I certainly would not confine the provincial pub- 
and cherish. Mr. Lopowick says that st roof | lications to one district or county. Nevertheless, 
will be obtained from early church documents | with Sir Jonn Macveay, I think it would | 
“that those who posse ssed large territories volun- | f 

tarily granted in perpetuity lands and tithes to the | London registers. In a receipt for dressing hare, 

] 1 in holy things | } Glasse’s cookery-hook, tradition tells 

to the people of their estates.” This is somewhat WIS€ ly Si d, * first catch your hare.” Simil iriy, 
pic perhaps | having obtained the sanction of the clergyman, I 


too polemical for “ N. & Q.,” but I am sure I shall propose we should commence with one of what I] 


ong | 


most desirable to first print, as far as possible, the 
ministers of religion who ministere 


. tC 4s . , 
beside the quest n, and involves a t 








be permitted to say in reply that, though I have a | m: y term the great “marrying” churches, so as 
large acquaintance with the earliest extant church to ake our first volume generally interesting. 
charters, I have never seen or heard of a single one | But still more important and necessary would 

that would corroborate such an assertion, so faras| be for us to pay the parties in whose charge 


ir { t 
tithes are concerned. Landed proprietors did not | they are for the loan of all existing Gretna Greer 
g o the churches on their e s, for | registers, making clear to their owners that certi- 
that would have been a work of supererogation, | fied copies would still be required as hitherto, and 
as the law of the land compelled them or their | therefore no loss would be entailed by the ir} 1b] 
tenants to pay them. But they possessed the| cation. As for the provincial registers, I suggest 
power of alienating the greater part of these tithes | that those of the cathedrals of England, which will 
to distant monastic and other establishments. | surely be of general interest, be first given to the 
Hence “the people of their estates ” frequently world The Deans and Chapters of Westminster, 
suffered great spiritual privations, and this was so} York, and Durham have already, with that dis 
seriously the case in the Peak in the thirteenth | interestedness and intelligence which shoul 
century that it gave rise to the interference of the | tinguish the most learned and important bodies 
Metropolitan. The gift of lands was in almost all| the world, permitted their registers to he pub- 
cases coupled with services that could not be per-| lished. Why not follow with St. Paul's and 


rive tithes 











formed by the Reformed Church, and hence the | Canterbury?! 
alienation into secular hands of the chantry and Of course, I never contemplated printing ever 
other like endowments. J. Cnuarues Cox. register in England and Wales. I merely think 


that half a loaf is better than no bread. My plan, 

I gather from the many private letters I have | I am assured, would induce many private persons 
received (and I here return my hearty thanks for | to print registers by subscription, or even at the 

the offers of support they all contain) that the | own cost. Since I first mooted this among my 
general opinion is that I propose a scheme of great | friends, one of them already has undertaken t 

magnitude and attended with many difficulties. | print the entire registers of one of the largest 

Sir Jonn Maciean, Mr. Lopowick, and Mr. | parishes in the very important county from which 
} 


3oWER have pointed to, as more practicable, |I write. I observe, too, advertised every montl 
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in the Miscellanea Gen Heral lica, 
shortly to appear, the Parish Registers of Madron, 
in the County of Cornwall. a place which probably 
many of the readers of this never heard of, and 
yet it will sell. 

With each register I 


existing monumental 


tloqic s ef 


S 





should certainly give all 
and tombstone inscriptions. 
This leads me to mention that Ihave persuaded a 
very respectable but comparatively humble in- | 
dividual to copy, after his day’s business is over, 
ull the inscriptions in the churches, churchyards, 
ind cemeteries of the cathedral city in which I 
live. These he will publish in one volume, just as 
Cansick has done those of the London churches. 
[ obtained for him a few influential subscribers, 


who rapidly brought many others ; and now the 
man will c etainty 1 n —_ “a pretty penny” by his 
very easy work, fo ch, of course, an antiquary 
has no time. W poo! 1 not this be done in 
other towns ? 


I have only add that it has been suggested 





that the Harleian Society should undertake this 
publication of registers at an extra subs ription, 
nd individuals might join one or both branches 
yf the so iety is they chose. ARGENT. 

I trust that ARGENT’s su tion, when modified, 
vill et with sufficient support to lead to th 
formation of such a society as he di ‘ Many 
local antiquaries already possess copies of the more 
mportant entries a the parish registers of their 
listricts, and these they would no doubt contribute 
ratuitously By restricting the extracts pub- 

shed by the society to entries of noble, gentle 
and eminent yeoman or other fam lies, the space 


eupied by each parish would be comparatively 


| 
Record 


| be en di 


Office. I would willingly join in apy 
movement to effect this most desirable object. ~ 
Fifteen years ago I made a tour a large 
portion of Scotland, and examined tombstones in 
the different parishes. The result of my inquiries 
has been published by the Grampian Club in two 
octavo volumes. oy’ the Scottish parochial clergy 
I issued schedules, but I received comparatively 
| few replies. Country ministers seldom answer 
public letters ; such has been the experience of 
antiquaries for centuries. If inscriptions on tomb- 
stones are to be preserved, the Master of the Rolls 
should appoint a suitable person in « 
to undertake the transcription. In like 
diocesan, parochial, and muni 
be catalogued. Good work in this respect 
ne in Scotland, but in England and Ireland 
little has been accomplished. No antiquarian sub- 
ject interests me more than this, but it 
to work unaided in this or any other 
CuHarLes RocGers 
Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill. 


over 


ich county 
manner 


1 
+} 
i 


pal registers should 





; } 
1S Useless 
eT 
heid. 


LL.D, 





Many of your readers will no doubt have read 
s it deserves the article in the current } 
the Chu oO terly Review on ‘ 
It comes as an apt commentary 
ug i s concluding 
en otto for his 
| prop fect for 


small, and a yearly volume might well contain the 
ream of several registers. It would probably be 
lvisable, also, in ae to render the volumes 
ore generally interesting, that they should con- | 


in the north as well 
say three from the pro 
vince of Norroy King-of-Arms and three from 
that of Cl ieux. I would gladly join the 
society, an 1 yuld promise to obtain the names of 
veral other subscribers : I would 
the disposal of the council extracts from the 1 
rs of several parishes in Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Paut Ryrwanops, F.S.A. 


iety as is now proposed I endeavoured 
about nine years ago; but it did not 
I fear, would it succeed now. The 
done is vast, and the labour nearly 
overwhelming. The registers of Nonconformist 
churches were, by a Royal Commission, collected 
und deposited in Somerset House about thirty 
years 


tain the registers of vastels 3 
the south of England, 
irenc 


} ] 
also place at 


ecls- 


Such a so 
to constitute 
succeed, nor, 
work to be 


ago; but the clergy objected to the transfer 
of the parochial registers, and they retain them 
should now be collected and 
deposited in 


still. These 
proper 


, under 


arrangement, the Public 








D 
I 


us.” ; a AL 





New Univ. Club. 

Form the society, collect by subscription ample 
funds, and offer to every clergyman a fee for every 
one hundred entries as they are sent up. My 
registers begin in 1560. I should therefore have 
\ lor i W ae before me, and, moreover, a very dry 
wi - there » the fee should be large and liberal. 


Mrs. Curistian Davirs (5" §, vi. 511)—I 
am glad to see this question again brought for 
ward, and trust we may now hear whether there is 
in truth any evidence that Defoe wrote the life. 
It was first printed in 1740, second time in 1741, 
and a third time, modified, in 1742. It is well 
written, and much in the style and manner of 
Defoe. On the one hand, it has been said (3™ 8. 
ix. 323) how could it have been the work of Defoe, 
as he died nine years previously? And why 
should we doubt that the name given to the third 
edition, that of J. Wilson, is really that of the 
author? To the first point, it may be replied that 
the life practic: ally ends with the death of Marl- 
borough in 1722, hence it might quite possibly 
have been written by Defoe ; and to the second, 
unless it can be shown that there really was a sur 
geon named J. Wilson at Chelsea, it may bes 


g 
ictitious name assumed by Defoe. however, 
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it was written by him, 
why it was not printed till nine years after his 
death ; first with no author’s name, and then with 
that of an unknown surgeon, when that of so well 
known a W riter Defoe would at have com- 
manded a ready sale. 


once 





Iam not aware that Defoe’s biographers, such 
as Chalmers, Wilson, and Lee, have ever claimed 
this book Defoe. It has, because it is so like 
his style, been printed several times amongst his 


1 
works, 


and sometimes been incidentally spoken of 


ss - | 
it is difficult to understand | 


I do, that it is the genuine evidence of her lady- 
shi ip’s spite and malice :— 

‘The Lawyer's Fortune, or Love in a Hollow Tree, a 
Comed Written by” (here half the line is left blank, 
and filled up in this copy in MS., ‘‘ Lord Grimston”). 
‘ Revis’d and Compared with the First Edition in 1705.” 
a tight 


Then vignette ; a couple of trestles with 





| rope exte nded, upon which lephant is perform- 
jing a pas seul, an exceedingly pretty aevyv ‘e in red. 
| “ London, printed for E. Underhill, and sold by the 
| booksellers of London and We ter, 1736 

price 6d.” The words in italic in red; 12mo., 


s, but in such a manner as to render his author- | 


Thus Ch vdwick, 
Defoe pay 
security of the last 
Mother Ross,” forgetting that there 
was no impression of the book in existence till 
several years after Defoe had ceased to have any 


trouble about butchers’ biils. 


very doubtful. 
444, says that 


ill “on the 


sh p of it 
Defoe, 


could not 





impression of 


There no doubt but that the main facts of the 
life of this extraordinary person are correctly given. 
There were several brief accounts of her published 


time of her death in The following 











Lat of 


“. 
| fore going allege ri cal reflection 


_author’s preface as in the genuine 

The Biographia Dramatic 
frontispiece exhibiting the 
] lord- 


upon hi 
thus really ignoring the 


pp. 64. The 
edition of 17( 
yhant one has a 


t says 


the ele 


shi p’s understandi 

















front spiece in tl , ~~ ng the third scene in 
| the comedy, ‘ vith its | low tree in 
the centre ; pon the upper 
| which sits I hi ink, « 
ng the bear uddre xy thea d 
Friendlove l roan n t 
round, und in tl part the 1 dir 
ipon the author, indicated by a coroneted as 
munching a thistle. Inan old hand on the fly- 
leaf, “by William Vincent Grimst winted by 
wrder of Saral Duche of Marlbo igl The 
edition of tl ime date vo, differs from mune 
LisO n being L 1d Pr tea I Pol DY E. 
Hill has the frontispiece, bu ead of : 
smart donkey 1 ling t passive 
stupid-look n with a better di 1 coronet 
he plate revi 1; the vignette rel ed in black 
uv he Ipic ’e to the first page of medy 
a s the ] | face |] ie 
dressed “ To the Right Se ble the I I e, 
subscribed “ The Publ with some es of a 
spiteful and depreciatory cha from h 
é ent h I h these hi | fi h the 
same intent. The editions in q », published 
by Lintott, are no doubt the author’s own—that of 


Grimston, Esq.” Th 


from the London Maa ne for July. 1739. 
p. 361, in the list of d ithe 1 for the month: 
‘At ¢ , Mrs. Christiana Davis, who for several | 
é eer las a Dragoon undis« r'd in tl Royal 
[ Inniskilling Re I I ving & 1 vl in 
K. Williams Wars at A n/ i, she was then 
discover tho’ |] Comrade had not the least sus 
con ¢ being Woman She behaved with great 
\ ir, was afterwards in Flanders, and was very useful 
in a Batt re to supply the Soldiers, &c., witl 
Water and scessaries, even to the Mouth of a | 
Cannon. _ be r a courageous Behaviour, obtain'd 
his late Majes _ r ke wr an allowance out of ( seu 
College of per day h she receiv d t r Death. 
And | ( her desire, interr'd 
among lsea Burs Ground 
1 thr r her Grave 
| kne f Chelsea, a s the 
ve s ent 1 2x nd that ne was 
vell respected by many persons of distinction and 
g ral flicer that her third husband was ;: 
nt toyal Hi spit l, and that she 
] el par of he r | t ( hel é bei of 
ipp rted by the ch rity f some per 
y (see Boyer, Politi: State of Europe, 


Faulkner makes no mention of 
EpwarpD So.vy. 


ol. iil ? 90 ’ 
Mr. J. Wilson. 


‘THE Lawyer's Fortune” (5™ §. vii. 3 
Asa pen lant to Mr. SoLuy’s note, I would obse rve 
that ill the paragraphs bearing upon the Duchess 
of Marlborough’s treatment of Lord Grimston’s un- 
fortunate comedy are derived from the Biographia 
- imatica, where the electioneering edition is not 

» fully described as it might have been, and 
seumaten the copy of “John Towneley, Esq.” 
not in the British Museum), with his 

here give its title and peculiarities, 








book-plate, 


believing, as 


1705 anon., and that without date “ written by W. 
This absurd comedy fell into the hands 
of the Wits atan ¢ rlier p ri 1. Swu I ty p 

ior thus 

‘ The leaden crown dev Ived to t] 


jreat Poet of the Hollow Tree’ 
and Pope, with reference to his lordship’s residence 
at Gorhambury, follows suit 
** Shades that to Bacon did r or at afford 


Are now the portion of a booby lord” 
and, finally, Dr. W. King, in his Art of 
in Imitation of Horace, n.d., but marked 
devotes five or six pages ol his introduc tory 
to an ironical review of The Lawyer's Fort 


Cookery, 
1719, 
matter 


409. Mr. 
Artists of the 


a ae 
yh SS. OVI. 


Redgrave’s 


GERARD JOHNSON 


MorreE.t will see from 
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Eng. School, 1869, that Gerard Johnson was a 
modeller, « Hollander, who lived in the parish of 
St. Thomas Apostle, in London, and it is on the 
authority of Dugdale’s Diary that the Shakspeare 
bust is attributed to him. 

In the “Calendar of State Pape rs, Domestic 
Series, 1623-25,” p. 430, occurs this : 

“Petition of Gerard Janson, of Amsterdam, to the 
King, for a patent of the sole manufacture in England 
for twenty-one years of gally works of earth, and a pro- 
hibition of their importation.” 

There is no doubt at all but that this is the 
Hollander of St. Thomas Apostle, written by 
bungling people then and since as Gerard John- 
son ; and I think that through “N. & Q.” search 
might be made at Amsterdam which would 
identify this Janson, and connect him with the 
artistic Jansons of Holland, and Janssens, more 
especially, of Amsterdam, whence Cornelius (also 
improperly called Johnson) came. I make little 
question but that the Cornelius Janssen, who 
painted the splendid Sir Kenelm Digby in the 
Spencer Gallery, was the close relative of our City 
“ Hollander”; and although he has been called a 
wretched stone-cutter, I find him to have been a 
very good artist. 

Of course, this settles the other question put by 
Mr. Morrett, showing that he could not have 
been related to the Thomas Johnson, physician, 





who translated Gerarde’s Herbal. Gerarde was 
himself “civis et chirurgus Londinensis.” The 
first edition was in 1596, of which there is a rare 


copy in the British Museum ; and this very book 
has helped to establish the first culture in Eng- 
land of many old plants. Old John Gerarde, of 
Holborn, Burleigh calls his servant, did 
achieve marvellous sound work in his day and 
generation, and his memory now blooms accord- 
ingly, like the rose of Hafiz. C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair 
“ 


[In our edition 


whom 


the author spells his name Gerard, 
and dates his address “To the Courteouse and well- 
willing Readers” “‘ From my house in Holburne, within 


the Suburbs of London, this first of December, 1597. } 


“ GoLpa” If Mr. Appy, when 
consulting his Du Cange, had turned to the word 
Gordus, which is given as a synonym, he would 
have found that the definition of the latter word 
is Gurges, and that of this Du Cange says, “ pro- 
prie est Jocus in fluvio arctatus, seu ad construen- 
dum molendinum, seu ad capiendos pisces ”—that 
is, 2 mill-dam, or a fish-pond=stew, made by 
mounding off a certain space in a stream or river. 
Taking the word in this sense—the only legitimate 
ene, as I can see—the meaning of “ emundatio 
goldarum,” &c., is clearly this—the cleansing of 
the stew or mill-pond, a work of so great import- 
ance in the case of monastic establishments that 
no wonder it was enforced under very strict pains 
and penalties, Besides this, Mr. Appy assigns to 


5 S. vi. 467. 











the words a wider meaning than they will bear, 
His interpretation would require some such word 
as extirpatio, a rooting up, a getting rid of alto- 
gether. But cleansing a thing and extirpating it 
are processes widely different. In one case the 
thing ceases to exist, in the other not, but only in 
a better state. Further, the grammar is against 
him. To render his translation tenable, there 
must be an exchange of prepositions, ex for in, as 
the latter is never used in the sense of From. 
Finally, whatever Mr. Appy’s experience may 
have shown him, there is certainly no authority, 
as far as I can find, for golda meaning “ charlock, 
or any other vegetable production. He would 
have been much nearer the mark if he had said 
the same of bladuwm, which means corn, or, by 
metonomy, the land on which it grows. : 
Epauunp T 


bw, M.A. 

When the chartulary of Beauchief Abbey was 
in force, gold was the popular English name for 
Chrysanthemum segetum (corn marigold), Chaucer. 
in his Anightes Tale (1. 1932), mentions— 

** Jelausie 
That wered of yelwe goldes a gerlond.” 
Tyrwhitt, in his glossary to Chaucer's works, 
writes, “ Gold, n., a flower commonly called a 
turnsol” ; and Lightfoot, in his Flora Scotica, 
adds to his description of Chrysanthemum segetum 
the following remark :— 

“These golden flowers turn to the sun all day, an 
ornament to the corn-fields, and afford a pleasing sight 
to the passenger, but are so very detrimental to the 
husbandman, that a law is in force in Denmark which 
obliges the inhabitants everywhere to eradicate them out 
of their grounds” (vol. i. pp. 489, 490). 

Kirpy TRIMMER. 

Cowel’s Interpreter assigns to this word th 
meaning, “a gullet,” “a sink,” “a passage ” for 
water, &c., and quotes the following :— 

“Confessionem etiam quam idem Thomas fecit—de 
terris suis & terris tenentium suorum tum liberorum 
quam nativorum, a Goldis mundandis per se & su0s 
secundum consuetudinem in locis de Alferton & Norton 
usitatam.— Mon. Angl., tom. ii. p. 610.” 

J. P. 





Idridgehay. 

PARENTAGE OF THomas A Becker (5" S. vil. 
28.)—The case respecting the parentage of Becket 
is to be seen at sufficient length for common pur- 
poses in Milman’s Hist. of Lat. Christ., bk. vill. 
c. viii. vol. v. pp. 22-6, 3rd edit., 1864, where, at 
p. 24, note f, there is a distinct answer to the 
query -— 

“ Brompton is not the earliest writer who recorded 
this tale; he took it from the Quadrilogus I., but of this 
the date is quite uncertain. The exact date of Brompton 
is unknown. See Preface in Twysden. He goes down 
to the end of Richard I1.”’ 

Dean Milman further shows that the tale was 
unknown to “any of the seven or eight conten 
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rary biographers of Becket, most of them his | but even on the sea-coast they are not apprec! bly 
st intimate friends or his most faithful at- | louder than at one hundred miles inland. Mr. 
tendants."—P. 23. This is proved at length in| Knox Wigat, who lately wrote some notes on the 
note e, ib., of them and the French poem written | subject of these nocturnal noises, having, as he 
five years after his death. A similar refutation is | thinks, detected a faint, rambling sound after the 
lso made of the theory of the Saxon descent of | explosions, attributes them to the me 





Becket, p. 24, and note q. It is stated : thunder-clouds at a very gre: it elevation al 
“The father of Becket, according to the distinct earth’s surface. Hue GH 
words of one contemporary biographer (anon. Lambeth.), | 
was a native of Rouen, his mother of Caen. Gilbert| The subject is a very curious one, and I am 


was no knight-errant, but a sober merchant, tempted by | happy to send a few contributions to a collection 

commercial advantages to settle in London. His mother of materials which will obviously require subse- 

neither boasted of Saracenic blood nor bore the royal | ements, chaastihentios . 
name of Matilda. She was the daughter of an honest | GUCM! Clas ines ion. é P 

urgher of Caen The parents of Secket, he assert s | l. The wonde rful bram los, or subterr — 

simself, were merchants of unimpeached character, not | thunders of Guanaxuato, in Mexico.— og Lats 

P. 25. | Essat pe lit. sur lea Nouv. Espagne, c 1 hi s 

| Cosmos, i. 205 (Bohn). 

2. The singular detonaziont of the island of 

| Meleda.— Cosme . tbi l.: Wilkinson’s Dalm tia 

|and Montenegro, i. 266. These are also men- 

tioned, but as occurring on the banks of a neigh- 

bouring river, in a recently published book, en- 

titled, I think, A Walk through Bosnia and 

Mysterious Mountain Sounps (5 SS. vi. | Herzegovina. 

| 


ng i ren J 
This is proved by the words of Becket himself in | 
note k:— 
“ Quod si ad generis mei radicem et progenitores meos 
intenderis, cives quidem fuerunt Londinenses, in m 
ncivium suorum habitantes sine querela, nec omnino | 
infimi.”—Epist. cxxx. 





lio 





Ep. MARSHALL. 


389.)—The following may perhaps be added to 3. The warning sound in the Alps, heard before 
some disaster. Mur iy’s Handbo Pe for Switzer- 
land (1874), p. 100, and I think other authors. 
T. W. Wesp. 


the list of these. In the bay of Laig, island of 
Eigg, one of the Western Hebrides, is to be found 
1 remarkable instance of “‘ musical” or “ ringing” 
: . Which emit, when moved with the foot, a | 
“shrill, sonorous note,” described as somewhat 
resembling the sound given out from a stretched 





Your correspondent will find something to the 
purpose in Brewster's Letters on Natural Mag 

. , . yp. 241-243, and again in an article, per 

ick-thread when played on with the finger. 1] PP 1-243 = a , os at 

' : -| from the pen of the same writer, in the North 

have repeatedly heard the phenomenon spoken of | British Revi vel. iii . 95.96. TI tate 

’ ° , s vier. lil. Dp. 29, 20. e st ” 

by witnesses, I would refer your correspondent coreg a a PI 

fora minute description of it to Hugh Miller's 

Cruise of the Betsey, pp- 59-67. He claims this as 


discovery of his own, and states that it adds 


ments given in the latter of these publications of 
the experiences of Lieut. Wellstedt, of the Indian 
Navy, at Jebel Narkous, the Mountain of the 
Bell, and of the eminent geologist, the late Hugh 
Miller, on the sandy beach of the island of Eigg, 
in the Hebrides, go far to prove that Ehrenberg's 
explanation of the phenomenon is in all likelihood 
the correct one. J. 
Glasgow. 


third to the previously known instances of musical 
sand, the others being (1) Jebel Narkous, or the 
Mountain of the Bell, in Arabia Petrea, described 
by Sir D. Brewster in his Letters on Nat. Magic 
the same as that noted at p. 389); and (2) Reg 
Rewan, situated forty miles north of Cabul, de- 


scribed by Sir Alexander Burnes in 1838. Cf. Aratus, i. 1, 180 :— 

When Mr. Brarr has completed his inquiries, Koovdat re Bowpevat otpeoc «Kp th, 
we may perhaps learn the value of the challenge | Vjrci]. @eo.. i. 357 :— 

which Hugh Miller held out to all Europe, for an ™ “ Et aridus altis 
instrument capable of producing musical sounds Montibus audiri fragor ; aut resonantia longe 
ike those to be heard at the bay of Laig. Litora misceri.” ‘ 


R. CU. 


A. Fereusson, Lieut.-Col. 


U.S. Club, Edinburgh. Cork. 
Of all the strange and mysterious sounds which Tue Jacopire Stanparps (5 §, vii. 22.)— 


astonish and puzzle us, none have given more | Co.. Fercusson may accept the following e vidence 
reason for specul: ition and research than those loud | bearing on the use, by the Young Pretender, of 
explosions, similar to the distant hoom of a heavy | the motto “Tandem Triumphans,” and the em- 
gun, heard in _ during the rainy season, in the | ble »ms of a crown, or crowns, and a coffin. In the 
Sunderbunds, Backergunj, at Dacca, and in | text quoted from Robert Chambers’s work, the 
other loc ities, | ( called—why no one can explain— | use of these distinctions seems to be denied. No 
the guns of Barrisaul. These sounds, usually heard | doubt more than one banner, with varying bear- 
in the night, seem always to come from the south; | ings, was employed during the Scottish raid of 
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’45, but the evidence afforded by contemporary 
engravings is of the highest value. I give the 
numbers from the British Muse sum Catalogue of | 
Satirical Prints: No. 2788, “ Tandem Trium- 
phans, translated by the Duke of Cumberland,” 
published by C Corbet, “ May ¥ 7th, 1746.” 
This engraving comprises a design representing, 
with great vigour, the defeat of the Highlanders, 

hands of Sullivan, the Preté 
earer, a flag showing a coftin surmounted 


No. 26¢ Th ellion D 


nder’s 























assumed more serious proportions in 184] by the 
issue of sixty millions of piastres, bearing twelve 
| per cent. interest, payable every six months. Ip 
the following year the liquidation of a portion of 
this issue, by Izzet Pasha, the Minister of Fina 
reduced the interest upon the outstanding . $ 
to three per cent. In the course of the year 1853 
the paper currency had reached the 

amount of 176 millions of pias 


enoru $ 
tres. 
Wittiam Peart 


rvative Club 














“Publish’d according to Act of Parliament, 1 Nov.. ; : 
a . . . se | Uv} GO 
745, mprises the Pretender’s banne r, borne by | : 
an iss, and d splaying three crown above a cofiin, | any . ; 
1, +] TT } t le nie 
with the inscription “Tandem Triumphans, Anglie: = ; 7 
A D W have | Dav.” No. 2799. Townley | \ “Ch ; ib | 
1" > ther n Chur 
ind f r, renresents Temple Bar, over which | _ fa 
structure a demon flies, hol the Pretender’s | - ~~ a ed 
. 2 4 } r ( { the following Lv. The dav bef 
DAI which bears thre crowns ove 1 cothin » - . , =) 3 d 
‘ ‘ ‘ ’ -. | Maundy Thursday has been styled “der Ki 
| the motto, “ A Crown ¢ Grav here s 1h 75 bp eg RE 
no publication line to No. 2799. but it is a con | the Fr Krumme being a popular: ~Wring 
yy } th rench caréme. Some writs 
temporary print. The motto in English 1 help | , : , * : ; 
t r ( | y 66 W the me W the o1 ( 6 
; : TI G. A. Scu 
I oO ! tter he verses | — 
Po } : | Tette: ll College 
el l w the ace n fica 
serve ich 1 i En | It is called Green Thursday (@ 
Which Ruin’d Traytors, did so j ly \ 1G n either on int of an ancient 
] Devil seems t} to I ] n ret 3] 3 
Tl her | ( J @ iy, beca 
! t} ! t } \ . » 
u . ™ | t ~ ‘ 
BLD 7 1 2799 ‘ nd vei ( 
Fr. G. S1 1EN yrmer reasor ‘ 
. 11 C. Sen J 
** (AIMI yt >. V 19 A caime ) | 
l ! ) nv el I » one 
p rculate k bank 1 , and | Searovut Gipsson (5% S. vy. 468: 4 18, 438, 
be ere ind 1 be offered in lieu of taxes | 545. [ think it very probable that 
. y our exchequer Dui | had its origin from some disaster to the } 
rl ree million irkish pound itely | |sea. I know the case of a boy whose 1 se 
into ciret * nsist of l of five, ten, | born, and on inquiring how he came to t, I 
n ‘ © sunered = plast! I bered 14 | was told th his father is a merchant ¢ \} 
. ‘ : - . ; 
5 | 1¢ Imperial O nan Bank, an having taken his wife with hin pon Q 
redee ‘ mie currency | the child was born at sea, to commemorate which 
: | mon¢ cdopted to a trifling extent | event he was named as above. 
Port t earl in the years 1828-1829,§ | R. P. Hampron Roserts 
ft tl the Arabic participle |} Ow THE Use or THe Worps “Superior” axpD 
. gurtes languag ‘The foot | “Tyrgrtor” (5 §. vii. The thoress ol 
hi f b ok sl et of > } + \ rl 
of a gy ' - ; Adam Bede has something to say about t Vo 
pay s letter, port” o notice "’ ; | : . : hs} sSietad 
Any given hour of the day.” su perio? in one of her later novels, wht n yp - 
+ The piastre oosh hooroosh), originally equi- | may be of interest to your correspondent U. VO. b 
valent to the Spanish pi e, has gradually depreciated “*But I shall not marry any Middlemarch young 
in value since the year ind at the present day is man.’ 
only equal to 2d. or 2jd. One hundred piastres of Tur “*So it seems, my love, for you have as good as re 
key are worth, on an average of the exchanges, about | fused the pick of them; and if there ’s better to be had, 


one pound sterling 


{ The Turkish lira or po und in gold may be taken as 
equal to 18s. or 18s. 2d. of our money. 

§ In 1829 a five-piastre piece (heshlik from besh, five), 
as well gold as silver, was coined at the Im; erial mint 


to pay to Ri 


5 500.0007. 


the war indemnity, amounti ng to 
For the payment of considerable sums, bag 


ussla 





or purses of five hundred piastres are issued from the | the value stated, without being opened. 


erves it.’ 
you would no 


no girl better des 
mamma,—lI wish 


I’m sure there ’s 
“« Excuse me, 
“the pick of them.” 
“ «Why, what else are they 
“*]T mean, mamma, it's rather a vulgar expression 


t say 


mint, and are passed from one merchant to another at 




















sion 


ther at 
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“* Very likely, my dear ; I never was a good speaker, 
what should I say?’ 

«<The best of them.’ 

«*Why, that seems just as plain and common. If I 
had had time to think, I should have said, “‘ the most 


superior young men.” But with your education you 

















must know.’ | “A Hetp To Encuisn History” (5 §. vii. 9.) 
rh a must Rosy yw, mother?’ If all that Mr. Torrie wants is a dictionary of 
“*Whether it’s right to say “su young men . 2 - . = . 

| rig y “suzy young >’ | names of families successively holding a1 t 
said Mrs. Vincy, ringing the bell ine acal age “p~p ~ ie 
here are so many superior teas and sugars now. | ‘ uar title of peerage, any pet, —- 7 
getting to be pk pers’ slane *? uv course, answer his purpose for existin title 
t 1. pp lj while the last edition of Burke’s Extinct P 
The italics are , OWI Bert has an index (pp. 627-636) which will do th é 
Alford | for extinct ones. C. F. S. Warres, M.A 
Bexhill 
S. ¥ 
ot | M [v1 \ find Sharpe’s P ft 
b Ei ful book in giving | 
nd some 1! ce of all tl 1 rs 
; pee e. both extant I ‘ I tl N 
{ » Will. IV 
R 
[ - wi R 
kvtr H N H P. & 
rt WwW. ¢ M ] 7 a 
WwW 
: A M \y ( rMA 5a SS 7 } 
val 
a were cel nly 1 I 
\y ' - H MISS may eave 1 
| ‘ i | Denhar ( f Py 

purple cloth wurks to ike Vv f | S P S 

ky Ar ex nd a f 1 [ ) 
art’ Crymesyn cloth of gold Ww l / ids eo 

siluer tor e the trayne ff t for ¥ AY 

thie l’res signed with our |} your su ty wyt! 

W nt and Dischardge for t ry Althynges w yste | I 

bes ly cells) Yev vnder ir signet ato’ s lt t I Hyt sl albe lle 
Vestm’ tl ff Ar t eve e Chyldren t 

Raigr Shalbe myghtyé i strong y 
“QO. ex. tl Of v ill reasonnal 

0 el yuyd servant g J. Man 
} ! forsaid Palla : r Ty 
T hath ben « ly l of 7 

f the p'ticuler pc l id by the | I Cy sth @ y If M 

5 iR t W T ves f n i t x e 4 + t 

thereof and ysed for her M , SORTS Was Ww © . 

Ex. p. J. Som’Er.” | inventory from which | , 1 have tle or 1 
F, B, | doubt that “ bell cloth” would prove to be a 1 
| + for “bell clock.” I have several time 
DRINKING WHILE STANDIN 5th S yi. 42 a with the expres , “bell clock” in earl 
Among the Staffordshir tt rs it nsid ] ] 
ong th ffordshire cottage r ere cl , t fvit I suppos 

.n k of on mannere wl . } } 1 } r . 

& mark f good nners when any person drinkit < which st < the hour ne or more of 

in an inferior’s house stands up to take the first | the bells J. CuarRues Coy 


draught. HIRONDELLE. 


History or EnNGLanp,” & 
: . . 8), was written by John Oldmixon 
historian and poet, who died in 1742. According 
to dS. Jone s Biog. Dict.. in-18. Lond.. 1796), 

“he was a violent party writer, and severe and malevolent 
critic, He was & man of learning and abilities; and, 
exclusive of his strong biassed prejudice, and natural 
moroseness and petulance, far from a bad writer.” 

He opposed the Stuarts, and attacked the great 
writers of his age with envy and ill-nature ; but 


“THe CRITICAL 
mth S. y 


4 





his party zeal seems to have been of good servic 


to him, for he thereby obtained a post in the 
revenue at Bridgewater, where he died at an ad- 
vanced age. D. WuyrTe. 





































Surely this is a burial cloth, probably abbrevi- 
ited in the following manner, “ be’y’!l 


| H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


Farrapas: Fureisn (5 §, vi. 426.)—This 
name is most likely a corruption of Firebrace, 
an account of which family see 4° 5S. iii. 2 
where the writer says, “The name (Firebrace) was 
formerly spelt Ferbrass, Ferbrace, Fferebras, and 
Farbras.”. Among those persons who emigrated 
to “ Virginia” in the seventeenth century I find, 














n Hotten’s List of Emigrants, &c., to the Americar 
Plantations, 1874, p. 187, “Those living in Vir 
ginia in 1623,” “ Roger Farbracke”; p. 
“‘Musters of the Inhabitants of Virginia in 1624-5,” 
‘R ger Farbrase, aged 26, in the Elizabeth 
1621” ; p. 444, “ Parrish Registers of Barbadoes, 
“A List of the Inhabitants in and about the 
Towne of St. Michaels w™ their children, hired 
Seruants, Prentices, bought Seruants and negroes, 
“ Jn° Firebrass & wife, 1 bought servant.” 
Witii1aAm Jonny Ports. 


1680.” 
Camden, New Jersey. 


5% S, vi. 409.)—There were 
three Villani (John, Matthew, and Philip; the 
first two were the lust ° natives of, or 
living at, Florence during the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. Also a John Peter James 
Villani, of Sienna, who published a book in 1692, 
entitled La Visiera Alzata. HIRONDELLE. 


EvGenta VILLANA 


sons of 


Tue “Te Deum” (5" S. iii. 506; iv. 75, 112, 
312; v. 330, 397, 514; vi. 76, 136, 450, 520 l 
was aware that there were different MSS. of the 
Septuagint, the chief of which the Vatican, 
the Ale xandrian, and the re ently discovered 
Sinaitic, just as there are the MSS. and 
many others, of more or less value, of the New 
Testament ; but I do not think one would, for 
this reason, speak of two Septuagints, any more 
than one would of two or more New Testaments. 

I did not know, however, of the variation in 
Isaiah ix. 6, and am obliged to Mr. BuexKissorr 
for pointing it out. I have only the Roman edi- 
tion, which is, I believe, the most esteemed, with- 
out notes, and it did not occur to me to consult 
None, I feel sure, would Mr. 
RanDoupn’s theory by giving sar 


were 


same 





el 
others, support 


p at 
ii 


VvLOS. 


ALEPH. 


Tue OrIGIN oF THe AMERICAN DottaR Marx 
5 S. vi. 386, 434 I was taught that the dollar 
mark was a monogram of the initials U.S. (1 
States), and that the hurry of commercial life 
to the abbreviation and curtailment of the lower 
irve of the U. This seems more reasonable than 
ascribing it to the stars and stripes. 

Cuarues FE, Banks. 

111, Lincoln Street, Portland, U.S.A. 

Strate Poems (5% S. vi. 401. I 
fourth part of the 4to. series described as E, 1689, 
with the following title :— 


“The Fourth (and last) Collection of Poems, Satyrs, 


Posse ss A 


Songs, &c.; containing—I. A Panegrick on O. Crom- 
well, and his Victories; II. Oceana and Britannia; 
ITI. An Essay upon the E. of Shaftsbury’s Death; IV. A 
Satyr in Answer to a Friend; V. An historical poem ; 


VL. The Rabble; VII. The fourth Satyr of Boileau to 
Mr. W. R., Jan., 1687; VIII. A Letany for the Fifth of 
November, 1684; IX. A short Letany, to the tune of 
Cock-Laurel: X. An Essay upon Satyr. by Mr. J. 
Dr—den; XI. The City 





Jallad, 1682. Most of which 


» | Booksellers of London and Westminster, 1689.” 


Napoleo 
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London, printed Anno Dom, 


never before printed. 
1689,” 

I have also an edition of the 

“Muses Farewel to Popery and Slavery, &c 
for N. R. H. F. and J. K.; and are to be 


Printed 
sold by the 


y of 1690, 


This differs very materially from the cop 
indicated by the letter F in your index. 


= =o 

W. Hopson Will 
kindly oblige me with some particular 
enable me to identify the particular 
and Guide to Knowledge he ment ons 


5% §, vi. 377.) 





from the numerous publications with those titles? 
I do not find Hodson’s name in any dictionary. 
Outpnar Hams, 
38, Doughty Street, W.C. 


Tuurston THe Actor (5” §. vii. 


29.)—The 


Merry Foresters of Sherwood was a pantomime 
brought out at Covent Garden in 1796. but I do 
not know the author’s name. K. 8. B. 


Fen (or Fenp?) (5S. vi. 348, 412 ; vii. 58.)— 
T can supply a parallel to the school experience of 
your correspondent Rivvs in Essex from my own 
ut Winchester College thirty years ago. When 
one boy, wishing to avoid doing something un- 
pleasant, sought to impose the job upon one of his 
companions, he said “ Finjy you!” or sometimes 
‘Finjy that!” which expression was passed on 
from one to the other, until, as Mr. R. B. Mans- 
field defines it in the vlossary appended to his 
Nchool Life at Winchester College (London. J. C. 
Hotten, 1870), he who said “ Finjy” last had t 
do it. The Wykehamical patois was, like the 
Heathen Chinee’s, peculiar, but the word is evi- 
dently the same as Rivvs’s fen or fain. 

A. C. BLACKSTONE. 


I do net think that I can add much to the learned 
communications which have appeared in “N, & Q.” 
respecting the word fen, excepting that I can testify 
to the use of the term by schoolboys prior to the 
battle of Waterloo, and can endorse the meaning 
suggested by an illustration. A schoolfellow ot 
mine either was or pretended to be shortsighte 
and when endeavouring to shoot « marble into a 
particular hole, he was wont to creep and crawl 
far beyond the given line, and to approach surrep- 
titiously as near as possible to the desired hole. 


| Whenever, therefore, we played with this short 





or rather long) sighted creeper, we used to cry out 
“fen creeping,” “fen crawling,” meaning, I sup- 
pose (though we did not then study the import ol 
the term), that we protested against an exception- 
able action. In my school days “N. & Q.” was, 
unhappily, not in existence; it is therefore left to 
me, after sixty years, to make a note of an incident 
in my schoolboy life. E. C. Harrnertoyx. 

The Close, Exeter. 
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1 S, vii. 283; 5 S. vi. 541; vii. 59.)—I have 


a 


i ° ° ° 4 ° 
matum Joan. Owent, Cambro-Britanni Oxconiensis. 


Editio postrema, correctissima. .. . Amsterodami, 
1647.” It contains several books of epigrams. 
There is also a letter addressed to Owen, speaking 
as if he were still alive, and this is dated thus, 
“Dabam cursim Hamburgi, anno «re Christiana 
M.D.C.XXVII. exeunte Junio.” 
death, 1622, as given by Mr. Marsnatt, quite 
certain ! O. W. Tancock. 
“WuitrrowEer ” (5 S, vi. 467, 542) is doubtless 
a whit-tawer, 7.e. a tanner who taws or dresses 
vhite leather. T'o taw is properly to soften by 
working or pulling about, A.-S. tawian, and i 
near akin to A.-S. teohan, teogan, to tug or pull ; 


A.-S. toh, tough ; 
“tow”; and the verb to 
“ Vouchsafe to togh 
Sylvester, D 


tow, taw, flax tugged out, 
tow, formerly spelt togh: 
us at your Royall Stern.” 
Bartas, p. 202, fol., 1621. 
A. SmytTHe Pam: 


Lower Norwood, 8.E. 


VESSELS PROPELLED BY Horses on Boarp (5 
S. vi. 388, 543; vii. 59 In my note on this 
subiect I stated that age (having been born in 


1813) prevented any exact recollection on my 





part of the facts in connexion with the horse 
packet plying between Norwich and Y outh. 
not but think that Mr. Le Neve Fosrer 





rowing in the same boat with myself. 
He says that 
navigation between 
commenced in 1813; and that in 1817 
plosion ” (which I distinctly recollect 
t packet, killing several persons, 
seriously. It const 
it the horse packet was started.” 
] 


le this with the probable course 


and Norwich 
a frightful ex 


Yarmouth 


™“ steam 


and 


juent on 


rd the 
aru toe 


Injuring 
others very this 
catastrophe 
I can hardly reconci 
of events, and that after steam had 
for four years the owners should have 
t le a step as a resort to the cumbersome 
*h board,” instead of the mor 
sensible application of a new boiler. In a 
> centenary of J umes Watt is about to be 
d, and the pro team reviewed for 
the last one hundred years. If the fact is really 
as stated by your correspondent, it would be an 
nteresting episode in the mighty revolution which 


-_ Wem me 


was going on throughout the worl 


was 





been in use 


J 
taken 80 





rses on 





few 


gress of s 


14.)—In 
is the follow 


r of Rugby: 


Henry Ineres (5 S. vi. 490: vii. 
Carlisle’s Endo l¢ 


ri tmmar scho 


ng note on this former Head Maste 
*1794. Henry Ingles, D.D., was Fellow of King’s Col- 

| “TT . - . . 

lege, Cambridge, and Master of Macclesfield School, 

Whence he came to Rugby. He resigned in 1806.” 


Vol. ii. p. 682. 
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“Ty JesuM cRUCI AFFIXUM”: JoHN OweEN | dowed Grammar Schools, London, 182 


a copy of some of John Owen’s works, “ Epigram- | 


Is the date of his | 


Goth. tifhan; Icel. toga and tjiga; Lat. duc-ere ; | 


1 ’ 
“took place on | 


alluded to :— 
“The Annual Examination before the Trustees takes 
| place at their meeting on the third Tuesday in July. 
Upon which occasion, on the suggestion of the late 
Master, Henry Ingles, D.D., some person of eminence 
for learning is invited from each of the universities, and 
nominated by each of the Vice-Chancellors to examine 
the Sizth Form previous to the disposal of the exhibi- 
tions.” 
Perhaps some account of him might be found 
in the Registrum Regale, and it is possible that, if 
| not a D.D. of Cambridge, he might have proceeded 
to that degree at Oxford after incorporation. Very 
| likely, too, the obituary notices of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine would at the time of his death contain 
}some memoir of one who had once held such a 
high scholastic position. 
Jouy Picxrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Provinctat Fairs (5" §,. vi. 108, 214, 278, 
Market Harborough Oct. fair. The old 
custom of proclaiming this fair for nine days has, 
I hear, long been discontinued. G. O. 

Enetanp” (5S. vi. 414.)\—I 
am not quite certain what the point is that 
C. P. E. requires information on; but if it is 


“ (FLFANINGS IN 


in 
i ver Samuel Jackson Pratt’s work was pub- 
| lished, and when, he can refer to Allibone’s Dic- 
tvonary an 1 the London Catalogue, 1800-27. 

OLPH HAMST. 








»’ is e 

; Melanchol } 

, 1661. A copy of the book is in the Library of the 

British Museum, and it has been reprinted by Mr. J. 

Payne Collier. W. CuapPE.Li 
See The Ex-Ale-tation of Ale, London, 1671. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
English Antiquit 
Liewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. (Hardwicke & Bi 
Mr. Jewrrt, whose name is warrant for the merits of 
his very interesting volume, spends his half-hours with 
| his readers among barrows, stone circles, cromlechs, flint 
} and stone implements, Roman roads, villas, and towns, 
pottery, arms, armour, brasses, coins, &c. The illustra- 
tions amount to three hundred—more than there are 
| . . . - 
pages in the book. Every chapter is thoroughly read- 
; . - - 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[5" S. VIL. Fes. 3, 77, 





regard to the word ce/t (the stone implement), it is here 
derived from Latin ce/t a chisel. It would be 
impossible to find the word with this signification in any 
Latin author. On this point we quote the 

from the Avra J anuary ] ,, Pp 56 - 

“The word ¢ first used towards the end of last cen- 
tury for the designati on of bronze 
instruments, which were at that time supposed to have 
been peculiar to the Keltic races, is generally believed to 
be a Latin word, used already by the Romans ina similar 
sense. This, however, is shown, in an rate article 
of the Ali ine Zeitung, to be a mistake. The word 
celtis has simply arisen from an erroneous reading of a 
in the Vulgata (Job xix. vs. 23 and 24 The 

was misread, in the fifteenth century, as celte ; 
and as the pessage in question speaks of sharp instru 
ments, celtis was lech: ired to be a Latin word, meaning a 

For ni, his J Totius Latinitatis, 
gives ©o- calle | references to classic antiquity. They are 
proved, however, by the writer of the article in question 
to be either non-existent, or to rey na 
of the most iculous description. After this it will be 
the collections of 
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Notes on Poems of Al de pe, by Horatio Earl 
of Orford Contributed by William Augustus 
Fraser, Bart., of Ledeclu and Morar. From the 
Copy in his Possession. (F. Harvey.) 

ONLY this curious little book have been 

published. | the made by Walpole on 

the margins of his v ms of Pope The most 
interesting passages : n which W alpole has pro 
duced the sour row hich P. other 
th« —o and gave them « xp ression of hisown. Often 
he took the expt n itself, merely translating it, if the 
orig inal writer was a foreigner ; and occasionally he is to 

e found a simple imitator. The notes show how ex 
tensively Walpole read, and how unscrupulously Pope 

ook his good things wherever the original authors had 
deposited them. In an n a passage in the Assay on 

Man, Walpole marks how Pope was indebted for it to 

Pascal. It is very singular that, knowing Pascal so well, 

Walpole should have omitted to note that, long before 

Pope wrote “ The proper study of mankind is man,” Pas 

cal had written for him, “ L’étude de l'homme, c’est la 

vraie étude que lui est propre.” - key to the pseu- 
donyms in the second of the Jor ssays is certainly 
wrong in interpreting “ Atossa” as A ““the Duchess 
of Marlborough. 


MEssrs YGTON have published a second editior 
The Gos) Childhood, by the Dean of Norwich, a 
proof of the perfect success of a perfect and ret 
book. From the same firm we have 
of The Book Church Law, by the Rev. J. H. Blunt 
This valuable book of reference, in the very handiest of 
forms, is edited by the Chancellor of Lincoln, Dr. Philli 
more. It is all that it professes to be—‘‘ r xposition 
of the legal r and duties of the parochial clergy and 
the laity of the Cl of England 
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a second edition also | 


to this rul 


in his book, Across Africa, reports that a little lake north 
of Kilamba, and named Lake Mohrya, is studded with 
houses built on piles, six feet above the water. The in. 
habitants allow no one to visit them, and the people on 
the shores keep no canoes. A perpetual “ Not at home” 
seems to be established. 

A History of Landholding in Ireland, by Mr. Joseph 
Fisher, is passing through the press and will short ly be 
published. It will be remembered that the same author 
has published a /istory of Landholding in England. 





RMotices to Corresponvents. 


Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

H. A. Kennepy.—In the d 
tion,” A&c., after the words 
udded in 154¢ 


and all his detestable 


»precation, “ From all sedi- 
‘‘ privy conspiracy,” wag 
)“ from the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome 
enormities.” This phrase wag 
omitted after 1561. According to Mr. Blunt, : see his use 
ful Annotated Book of Common Pra ** Cosin, in his 
Notes, says that the Puritans (of James Is 
i to have it restored. It had been in the 
Primer of “gy with abomin« or detestable.” 
L. R.—Dr 
to be aaiaatie ‘No, 
tion to the ed them 
‘W here are the originals!’ 
vol. ii. 294, edit. 18 
Par OcHUS we find in tl 
the o Dek of Norfolk, Oce 


yer, 
“30 f 
time) wish« 


lieve Ganganelli’s Letters 
1ire put the same ques 
did to Macy herson— 
Boswell’s Life of Dr, 


rhs mn did not be 


Sir. Volt 
that I 
ee 


tor of 


Newman's Letter to 
on Mr. Gladstone's Re 
cent Ex lation, several instances in which he denies 
the Pay; ai in :fallibility. But Parocuvs not find an 
absolute denial of the doctrine by which the Pontiff is 
placed on an equality with the Creator. 

B. G. 8. writes that ‘‘ Ubique fecundat imber ” (pp. 28, 
76) is a motto attributed, by mistake, to the family of 
Higginbottom, and that it is the Winterbottoms whe 
bear for arms Az., gutté d'eau. 

DennE Denne.—A reply to the Hollingbery query 
(5 S. xii. 32 °) Ley subsequently at p. 447 of the 
same volume of “‘ N. & Q”’ 

J.T. M.—The Walrond 
number, p. 69. 

H. 8. L.—For “ 

4" S, viii. 395, 4 

Rivvus 
Sonnets 

G. R. R. asks 
Shamus O Brie 

G. L. G.- 
papers. 

E. L. C. 
lished. 

Rev. Dr. Siupson.—You shall have proofs of all. 

CaLcurtTexsis. —Glad to hear from you. 

Erratom.—Mrs. Gilbert (Anne Taylor, of Ongar) died 
at the age of eighty-four, and not seventy-four, as wal 
mistakenly stated at p. 67. 
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» Rev. Dr. 
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ter,” see “ 3 


query appeared 


As mad as a hat 


The rase quoted is not in Shakspeare’s 


where he can obtain a recitation called 
2, or a book containing it. 
till we have seen the 


We cannot decide 


By the late Mortimer Collins. Not pub 


NOTICE 
ymmunications should be addressed to “ The 
—Advertisements and 
at the Office, 20, 
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Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’” 
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